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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Conducted by Elvika D. Cabell, Chicago Normal College 



English for the "Hopeless" Pupil 

An experience of three weeks with eight high-school students who 
had failed in their first or second year of English convinced the instructor 
that the number of incompetent pupils in any school is very small and 
that the fault of failure is as often with the school as with the pupil. In 
the February issue of Education, Harold W. Gammans, the teacher in 
question, gives, under the title "The Pupil Who Fails in Secondary 
School English : How to Teach Him," a concise account of this experience. 

None of the members of the class were able, at the beginning of the 
time, to write passably a page of plain English. The total number of 
hours of class instruction was twelve — four one-hour periods a week. 
At the end of the three weeks the class took a test set by the head of 
the English department of the school — not the instructor. The test con- 
sisted of two compositions written in class, one on a subject chosen from 
a book read in class during the previous year, one on something that 
had come under the observation of the person writing the composition. 
All the eight students passed the test and were duly promoted. 

The instruction was given, almost exclusively, to the class as a whole, 
not to individual members. Each pupil wrote daily a composition of 
one page or less outside of class. Big subjects were used, such, for 
instance, as "Peace," "The English People." The first thing, the 
author emphasizes, was to make some impression upon the members 
of the class as to the nature of a sentence. They were permitted to use 
only the simple sentence, the compound sentence of two clauses, and the 
complex sentence of two clauses. In class every day the instructor read 
aloud the compositions, commenting upon the use made of these simple 
types of sentences, showing in every way in his power their possibilities 
in the way of clearness and force. He required the pupils to read their 
compositions aloud by themselves at home and to judge whether or 
not their sentences conformed to the laws laid down in class. Punctua- 
tion was subjected to the same oral test, no rules being given. For 
spelling he used also the oral method. Discarding the "speller" on the 
first or second day because he found the pupils did not distinguish certain 
sounds, he substituted some simple instruction in phonetics. For 
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words not spelled phonetically, he encouraged reliance on visual memory, 
tested by the pupil's writing rapidly on paper two spellings of the word 
under doubt and accepting the one which "looked right." Doublets 
were treated differently. Occasionally a group of words was assigned 
as a lesson and spelled. Careless omission of word endings was corrected 
by insistence upon attention to handwriting and all mechanical details 
of the manuscript. Formal grammar was not taught. Paragraphing 
was called for to distinguish unmistakable groups of thought as these 
showed themselves. Clearness was the one rhetorical quality insisted 
upon and was conjured up under the term "sense" or "common- 
sense." All errors were discussed in class in connection with the com- 
position in which they occurred; but no papers were returned to the pupils 
for correction. 

Standardization of English Speech 

Professor Rippmann continues in the January issue of the London 
School World the discussion begun by him in that periodical in November 
(see English Journal for February). In this article, "Can We Deter- 
mine and Establish a Standard of English Speech ? " he repeats his con- 
tention that what is required and what is attainable is a standard 
pronunciation, and again denies that such standardization would make 
for monotony of speech. Since language is a social instrument, it must 
take on the forms which will make it most widely serviceable. There- 
fore it has steadily tended toward greater uniformity. The purist who 
attempts to counteract the tendency of the English language (as of the 
other Teutonic languages) to "reduce" the vowels of unstressed syllables 
has a false idea of the meaning of "good speech." Language grows; 
and the changes which take place in the process are not evidences of 
deterioration or of "incorrect" usage. The object of sane philologists 
and teachers of language is not to check any natural development of 
the language, but to observe it, to discourage the setting up of artificial 
tests and standards of oral language, to call into counsel, not only 
philologists and teachers, but actors, lawyers, preachers, and all other 
classes of public speakers, and when by such means an agreement as to 
best usage in the light of historical development and present tendency 
has been reached, to see to it that children learn to speak in accordance 
with this convention. 

Test of Reading Efficiency 

In the Journal of Educational Psychology for January appears a 
description and criticism by Daniel Starch, of the University of Wiscon- 
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sin, of a test devised by him for the measurement of efficiency in reading, 
with certain conclusions drawn from its showings. Assuming that we 
learn to read in order to obtain information, the writer assigns as the 
chief elements in reading (1) comprehension of material, (2) speed, 
(3) correction of pronunciation. The test was confined to the first two 
of these elements. It was given to children of all the eight grades of the 
elementary school, passages of average difficulty and of uniformly 
increasing difficulty being selected from graded readers. Speed was 
tested by determining the number of words read per second. Compre- 
hension was tested by requiring reproduction of the thought in writing 
immediately after the reading, and was marked by counting the number 
of words written which reproduced the thought correctly. Words 
which added ideas not in the passage read or which repeated ideas already 
reproduced were rejected as well as those which reproduced ideas 
incorrectly. Thirty seconds were allowed for the reading, as much 
time as was needed for the writing. 

The test was given to 3,511 pupils in 15 schools in the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New York. One of its most important 
results, thinks the writer, was the range of individual differences in 
efficiency found within the same grade. Other recent reading tests 
have disclosed the same condition. In this test the abilities of pupils 
of any grade, with the possible exception of the first and second, 
were distributed over the entire scale. In this respect the results 
were identical in all the schools in which the test was given. "In 
speed and comprehension combined 31.8 per cent of the pupils of 
any grade reached or exceeded the median of the next grade above, 
20.1 per cent reached or exceeded the median of the second grade 
above, 13.2 per cent reached or exceeded the median of the third 
grade above, and 3 . 3 per cent reached or exceeded the median of the 

fourth grade above Corresponding percentages of pupils in any 

given grade are no more efficient in reading than the average of one, two, 
or three grades below it." Comparison between the results obtained in 
the test and those indicated by marks given by teachers for the year's 
work in reading made for confidence in the accuracy of the former. 



The Classics and English 

In the January number of the Educational Review appears a paper 
read by Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell at the April meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. Teachers and other school 
officers it charges, in their work of devising and administering courses 
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of study, commit the folly of neglecting the testimony of history as to the 
way great teachers have taught and men of great attainments have 
learned. The week's program of S. T. Coleridge in Christ's Hospital is 
given in full — an astonishing array of Latin and Greek tasks with a 
sprinkling of exercises in theme-writing, verse-making, and speaking in 
English. The writer next compares the equipment of the young person 
of today who has had training in Greek and Latin — particularly Greek — 
with that of him who has not. He declares the former superior in respect 
not only of command gained over the elements of expression but of grasp 
of the larger details of composition, taste, ability to detect false logic 
or cheap sentiment, the varied knowledge given by the great ancient 
literatures — in short, in respect of power to interpret human discourse 
and to assimilate humanizing ideas. He considers it wise to assume that 
there is no sharp cleavage between the disciplinary and the cultural 
values of the classics. Finally, he calls upon those who think with him 
to rise in revolt and demolish their opponents, who are "innumerous 
but unorganized." Signs of hope abound; for the cause is growing in 
the East and has never been lost in the South; and "in matters of 
education the Middle West is imitative." 



REVIEWS 



SOME NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 1 

In spite of the reiterated assertion that we must write the word 
"failure" after all our attempts to improve the English of our pupils by 
making them study grammar, textbooks built up with grammar as a 
basis for composition continue to appear. Mr. Wilcox's books are the 
latest, and they attack the problem with intelligence. The fundamental 
idea is that the technique of composition must be taught incidentally, 
that the child must learn to construct good sentences, to secure sentence 
variety and emphasis, to spell, to use capitals, and to construct para- 
graphs while he is in the act of writing or studying something of interest 
to him. Hence a wide range of the child's interests appears in the books, 
and talking and writing about them is in every case the means of teach- 
ing some detail of effective expression. Rhetoric, simple and untechni- 
cal, has its share of attention; but grammar receives the principal 
emphasis. 

1 Daily English Lessons. Book One and Book Two. By Willis H. Wilcox. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1914. 



